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PREFACE. 



To most persons the life of Joan of Arc is unreal, 
resembling a picturesque legend rather than truthful his- 
tory. In truth, however, the facts of her real life are 
known to a somewhat remarkable degree of certainty and 
in very considerable detail. Pure legends concerning her 
are, indeed, common enough, — they sprang into existence 
within a fortnight of her appearance at Charles’s court ; 
but their absurdity can be easily detected, not merely by 
their extravagant improbability, but because they are 
inconsistent with well-known facts. The life of Joan of 
Arc affords a striking illustration of two important his- 
torical principles : first, that legends require the shortest 
possible time for their luxuriant growth, — a contempora- 
neous account being often little less legendary than an 
account separated from the event by a considerable 
lapse of time ; and second, that the wildest and most 
improbable legends may exist beside the most definite and 
well-ascertained historical facts. The popular impression 
concerning Joan and the existence of these numerous 
legends have caused me in this book to cite authorities 
more frequently and more fully than I should otherwise 
have done. 

In the management of proper names I may not hope to 
have succeeded better than other authors who have written 
of the history of one country in the language of another. 
In this matter it is hard to formulate a principle, and 
impossible to live up to it when formulated without falling 
into absurdity. For instance, I find it impossible to write 
of the great ally of the English except as “ Philip, duke 
of Burgundy ; ” and, if I am to do so, I do not see how I 
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can write of Joan’s father as “ Jacques d’Arc,” or of the 
favorite of Charles VII. as 44 Georges de la Tr^moille.” 
In the fifteenth century, the particle 44 de ” in 44 de Bour- 
gogne,” 44 d’Arc,” and 44 de la Tr&noille ” meant, so far as 
I can perceive, the same thing. I acknowledge, however, 
that 44 James of Arc ” is an awkward locution, and in 
the notes, at any rate, I have sometimes left a French 
name untranslated. 

In December, 1895, I delivered at the Lowell Institute 
four lectures on Joan of Arc, and in preparing them I 
made free use of the manuscript of this book, copying 
sentences and pages into the lectures where I thought 
such use of my material advisable. The invitation to de- 
liver the lectures, however, was given after the book was 
substantially finished. 

January 18, 1896. 
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P. = Procfes de condamnation et de rehabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc, 
par Jules Quieherat. As P. vi. I have cited “ Mdmoires & consulta- 
tions en faveur de Jeanne d’Arc, publics pour la premiere fois, par 
Pierre Landry d’Arc.” Volume i. of M. Quicherat’s work contains 
the report of Joan’s trial ; volumes ii. and iii. the report of her 
second trial or rehabilitation, with the evidence given therein ; vol- 
umes iv. and v. contain all the other historical evidence, approxi- 
mately contemporary, which he was able to gather concerning her, 
such as letters, documents, accounts, extracts from the chronicles, etc. 
In many cases, I have added to my citation of the volume and page of 
M. Quicherat’s work the name of his authority. In volumes ii. and 
iii. the name is that of a witness testifying at Joan’s rehabilitation ; 
in volumes iv. and v. that of a chronicler or other writer. 

Luce = Jeanne d’Arc k Domremy, par Simdon Luce, Paris, 1886, 
in octavo. 

BeaucoUrt = Histoire de Charles VII., par G. du Fresne de Beau- 
court 
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JOAN OF ARC. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE CONDITION OF FRANCE, 

The personality of Joan of Arc was so strong that het 
life takes its chief interest therefrom rather than from 
her surroundings. But no man can exist apart from his 
circumstances; these must, in any case, be the field of 
his effort, and, in great measure, must determine the 
means which he uses, and the end which he proposes to 
reach. To study the life of Joan of Arc apart from the 
life of her people and her generation is no less absurd 
than to regard her as their type. 

Before the middle of the fifteenth century France was 
hardly a nation. Without a common language, and with 
a boundary shifting and ill-defined, almost its only bond 
of union was its king, and in much of France the king 
was little more than a name. In one province he was a 
great feudal lord with strong castles and great posses- 
sions. In the next province the real power was that of 
some duke or count, who kept royal state, assembled the 
provincial representatives and treated with them, carried 
on war against the king, or neglected him altogether. 
Still another province was under English rule. In the 
same province, indeed, the conditions changed from time 
to time. Sometimes the royal domain was granted away, 
sometimes great feudal appanages reverted to the crown. 
Normandy was won from the English, Poitou was lost 
to them. 
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The cities, then large and numerous throughout France, 
were usually almost independent of the great lords, and 
even the royal power was often inferior to that of their 
local government. The town councils, chosen by the 
guilds, or by the more prosperous citizens at large, shut 
the gates against the rude soldiers of both king and lord, 
maintained agents at their courts, and considered what 
contribution should be made to the needs of one or the 
other. Originally the municipal charters had been granted 
to offset the power of the nobles, and still the cities served 
this purpose, but if they kept the nobles in check, they 
checked also the growth of national feeling by substitut- 
ing for it a strong local pride. 

Thus France, a country many times as populous and as 
rich as England, was overrun by English armies. Then, 
as in later times, the insular position of England counted 
for much in the wars it carried on, but it had an advan- 
tage quite* as great in its fuller national development. 
To speak of England in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies as a centralized state seems absurd to us to-day, 
but, compared to France, it was centralized indeed. Its 
nobles were powerful, but not, like the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Brittany, princes really independent. Its 
towns, except London, were of small importance com- 
pared to the great cities of France, and had less local 
independence. Its language had many dialects spoken 
by the common people, but the students at its universi- 
ties, unlike those of Paris and Toulouse, could under- 
stand each other without recourse to Latin. 

Most of the country won by Edward III. and by the 
Black Prince was recovered for France in the reign of 
Charles V. (1364-1380) by the skill and valor of Dugues- 
din and Clisson; 1 Calais in the north and Bordeaux in 
the south, with the country about them, alone remained to 
England. Charles V. did much more than win back 
1 See Labroue, Bergerac sous les Anglais, in 12mo, p. 59. 
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lost territory. With some success, he attempted to or- 
ganize the administration of France, to regulate its 
finances, and to secure justice for all. In the century 
and a half which separated Philip the Fair from Louis 
XI., he was the only man of ability to sit on the throne, 
and his early death was a calamity to the kingdom. 

Charles VI. was twelve years old when his father died. 
During his minority the country was shame- 

° " * 1380-1407 

lessly plundered by his uncles, who overthrew 
the system which their brother had tried to establish. 
On coming of age, the young king recalled some of his 
father’s old servants, but their rule was short. Weak in 
body and mind, four years of wild debauchery made 
Charles VI. a madman, sometimes raving, sometimes 
idiotic, sometimes with just enough intelligence to move 
the pity of those who saw him. His uncles and the other 
great nobles at once regained power, and preyed again 
upon the distracted country. 

After some years their promiscuous quarrels were re- 
solved into a struggle between the two strongest. Louis, 
duke of Orleans, the king’s younger brother, willful and 
licentious, but handsome and brilliant, with manners so 
winning that those who had served him never forgot 
their master, was opposed to Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
the king’s youngest uncle, and to Philip’s son and suc- 
cessor, John, sumamed the Fearless . 1 The country 
owned by the dukes of Burgundy was rich and populous; 
they ruled the trading cities of Flanders to the north of 
France, and both the duchy and county of Burgundy to 
the east. Though they were quite as greedy as the duke 
of Orleans or as any other great noble, both Philip and 
John were clever enough to protest in the name of the 
people against some oppressive taxes, the proceeds of 
which they were not able to share. In this way, they 

1 Philip the Bold of Bnrgnndy died in 1404. John the Fearless 
•ad Louis of Orleans were both born in 1371. 
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came to represent the general discontent of the people, 
and grew especially popular with the ferocious mob of 
Paris. 

From time to time a sham peace was made between 
the rivals. One Sunday in November, 1407, 
Louis and John together partook of the Eucha- 
rist, having first sworn love and good fellowship. 1 On 
the following Wednesday, the bravos of Duke John way- 
laid and murdered Duke Louis in the streets of Paris. 
Such was the temper of France, that the principal men 
of the kingdom assembled soon afterwards with the duke 
of Burgundy to hear a panegyric on the murder delivered 
by a priest whom John had hired for the occasion. 

Louis of Orleans left faithful servants who, in the 
name of his young sons, prepared to avenge his death. 
For several years the tide of civil war ebbed and flowed 
through northern France and about the walls of Paris. 
Now and then peace was made, to be broken as one party 
or the other made fresh combinations with great nobles 
and princes of the blood. When hardest pressed, both 
sides in turn called the English to their help, a danger- 
ous proceeding, as the English king had never abandoned 
his claim to be king of France. At first the Orleanists 
suffered for want of a leader, but, in 1410, 
Charles, the young duke of Orleans, was mar- 
ried to Bonne, daughter of Bernard, count of Armagnac; 
and thereafter the count led the opposition to John the 
Fearless, giving the name of Armagnacs to the Orleanist 
partisans. He was a rude nobleman of Gascony, with 
hot southern blood in his veins, quite as selfish as the 
duke of Burgundy and, if possible, even more violent. 
Availing himself of a reaction against the excesses of the 
Parisian mob, he seized the capital and the person of the 
king, and drove John back to his estates. 

The troubles in England during the reigns of Bichard 
1 See Javtfnal des Ursins, Histoire de Charles VI., ed. 1614, p. 235. 
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II. and Henry IV. (1377-1413) prevented an invasion of 
France. Henry V., able and popular, in the struggle 
between Armagnacs and Burgundians found his chance 
to assert what he believed to be his right to the throne, 
and in 1415 entered Normandy. The govern- 
ment of France was in the hands of Armagnac. 

John the Fearless had no wish that his rival should win 
a victory; therefore he intrigued with Henry, and dis- 
suaded his followers from joining the French army. 
After needless delay and with much blundering, an enor* 
mous body of the French nobility stumbled helplessly 
against the well-disciplined English troops at Agincourt, 
and was cut to pieces on the spot. The greatest and 
the bravest of the French nobles were killed or carried 
to England as prisoners. Terrible as was the disaster, 
some Frenchmen rejoiced at it. 1 

The English did not push their success until more than 
a year had passed ; not until 1417 did Henry undertake 
the conquest of France in earnest. Armagnac had kept 
his control of the king, and the furious rivalry between 
himself and Burgundy paralyzed the nation; only the 
local pride of some city here and there enabled it to 
make a brave resistance. As Henry marched in triumph 
through the land, the people naturally blamed Armagnac 
rather than Duke John, and at last they would bear the 

count ’8 rule no longer. The gates of Paris 

° ° 1418 

were opened by treachery, the Burgundian par- 
tisans burst into the city, seized the person of the king, 
and massacred every Armagnac they could find, includ- 
ing the count himself ; only the Dauphin Charles, the 
king’s last surviving son, a boy of fifteen, was snatched 
from his bed by one of the Armagnac captains, and car- 
ried off into central France. 2 

These two acts, the capture of the king by John the 

1 See Martin, Hist. France , vi. 22. 

* See Journal (Tun Bourgeois de Paris, ann. 1418. 
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Fearless, and the abduction of the dauphin by the 
Armagnacs, made more definite the line of separation 
between the two parties. Both the crazy man and the 
weak boy were mere tools in the hands of their masters, 
but each represented certain great classes in the nation, 
both social and geographical. With the duke of Bur- 
gundy was the semblance of royalty, not only the king, 
but the vain and licentious queen, whose petty mind was 
now filled with hatred of her son. On the duke’s side, 
also, was the mob of Paris, and the turbulent democracy 
of the cities of northern France; with him were the 
nobles of Burgundy, of Picardy, and of Flanders, and 
some enemies of Armagnac in the south. With the 
Armagnacs was that feeling of hopeful and future loyalty 
which clings to the heir of the throne; with them, also, 
were the men of central France, both nobles and common 
people, some of the southern nobles, most of the southern 
cities not in the power of the English, and not a few of 
the most respectable burghers in the north. More im- 
portant than all, the larger and better part of the civil 
servants of the crown, judges, clerks, secretaries, and the 
like, sided with the Dauphin for fear of the arrogance of 
Duke John and the violence of the mob of Paris. At 
the moment, these men were overborne by the fierce 
Armagnac captains, the vindictive servants of Louis of 
Orleans, and the treacherous courtiers who made a play- 
thing of the wretched Dauphin, but their power slowly 
increased, and at last they founded modem France . 1 

On both sides the leaders had lost all patriotism. 
Both the duke and the Armagnacs tried to buy the help 
of Henry by the offer of the best provinces of France; 
though willing to negotiate with both, Henry would 
make no agreement with either, but marched steadily 
onward. As city after city fell into his hands, signs of 

1 See Jnvdnal des Ursine, 455 ; also Pdchenard, Jwn Juvinal , 77 
et seq. 
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real patriotism appeared among the people at large, and 
forced both John and the Armagnacs to pretend to wish 
for reconciliation. 

After some negotiation, the duke met the Dauphin on 
the bridge over the Yonne at Montereau, some 
fifty miles southeast of Paris. Every precau- 
tion had been taken against treachery, stout palisades 
had been put up, and but ten men on each side were 
admitted to the conference. All was in vain. An old 
servant of Louis of Orleans, taking advantage of the 
duke’s arrogant words and bearing, split open his head 
with an axe. This was no chance outburst of fury: the 
plot had been laid for months, and included some of the 
duke’s retinue. 1 

The murder of John the Fearless had its natural con- 
sequences. Philip, sumamed the Good, his son and 
successor, a capable and ambitious young man of twenty- 
three, at once offered to Henry terms so favorable that the 
English king accepted them. In 1420 a treaty 
was signed at Troyes, whereby Henry, married 
to the daughter of Charles VI. , was declared the heir of 
the crazy king and regent of France. By this act, forced 
upon Charles VI., Duke Philip hoped to glut his ven- 
geance for the murder of Montereau. Paris was deliv- 
ered to the English, and the allied English and Burgun- 
dian armies together proceeded to the conquest of the 
rest of France. 

At first the Armagnao leaders showed some energy. 
They took the Dauphin into Languedoc, and by exhibiting 
him to the people won many to his support. They were, 

1 See Beauoourt, ii. 651. M. de Beaucourt doubts the authenticity 
of the document he publishes, and asks how an exoneration of 
Robert le Ma$on could have come into the hands of La Trdmoille. 
It was made out July 2, 1426, and in August La Trdmoille violently 
seined Le Mason’s person. May he not have taken it from him ? 
The want of the king’s signature proves nothing ; it was often 
omitted. 
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however, utterly incapable of governing the country; not 
satisfied with their exploit at Montereau, they tried in 
like manner to rid themselves of the duke of Brittany, 
a powerful prince, almost independent, whose alliance 
they might have won by fair dealing. The duke escaped, 
and, after a time, naturally followed Philip of Burgundy 
into the English camp . 1 In spite of one or two checks, 
Henry seemed on the point of conquering 
France, when he died suddenly, in the flower of 
his manhood. Charles VI. outlived him but a few weeks. 

Henry VI. of England, by the treaty of Troyes king 
of France , 2 a baby nine months old, was now the head of 
the Anglo-Burgundian alliance. His uncle, John, duke 
of Bedford, was his regent in France, a man shrewd, 
determined, patient, and temperate. The task of Bedford 
was harder than his brother’s had been, for, after the 
treaty of Troyes, Henry V. had ruled in the name of 
Charles VI., whose right to the throne was undoubted, 
while Bedford must act for a foreigner, and against the 
natural head of the royal family. 

In spite of this advantage, the affairs of Charles VTL, 

1422-1425 as waS n0W ca ^ e< *’ went fr° m kad to worse. 

He was about twenty years old, and his disposi- 
tion began to manifest itself. Son of a vain and licen- 
tious mother, born when his father had been ten years a 
madman, the boy grew up among the dissolute brawlers 
at court. Throughout life he was what his parentage 
and his education naturally made him, weak in body and 
mind, now luxurious and fond of display, now melancholy 
and sullen, “drenching his passions with drunkenness 

1 The plot against the duke of Brittany was made in 1420, and he 
did not join the English until 1423. The conduct of the Armagnae 
leaders, however, always rankled in him. See Cosneau, Connetable 
de Richemont , 60, 74. 

2 Of course he was not Henry VI. of France, but properly Henry 
IL In accordance with the custom of the time, he was usually 
styled simply Henry. 
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and debauchery, stupid with self-indulgence and slothful- 
ness , 99 as said a contemporary historian by no means 
unfriendly . 1 He was a coward ; in his boyhood he 
had been dragged into the field by the fierce men about 
him, whose bravery was their only virtue, but, as soon 
as he could make his wishes respected, he withdrew into 
safe castles, where he spent most of his life. Plainly, 
France could expect nothing from him. From the leaders 
of the Armagnacs she could expect little more. Most 
of them were adventurers, whose only object was to get 
land and money. They caused the king to grant to them 
the royal domain, they pillaged the treasury, and stole 
the money intended for the army . 2 The boldest of them 
carried on a guerrilla warfare against the English, and in 
so doing mercilessly plundered, tortured, and killed the 
wretched peasantry. In the two years which followed 
his accession, Charles lost several provinces. 

The English success aroused the patriotism of the com- 
mon people and the jealousy of the great nobles, even of 
those who up to this time had sided with Burgundy and 
the English. An opportune quarrel between one of Bed- 
ford’s brothers and Philip greatly irritated the duke with 
his allies. While he did not break with them for more 
than ten years to come, he looked with increasing dread 
upon English success, grew to believe that it was possible 
to be reconciled to Charles, and intrigued to gain power 
at his court. From this time forward he kept faith with 
neither party. 

All these causes weakened the power which the old 
leaders of the Armagnacs had hitherto kept. Even at 
court they were not unopposed. Yolande of Aragon, 
duchess dowager of Anjou, the king’s mother-in-law, and 
a woman of real ability, knew well that it was vain to 

1 Basin, Hist. Charles FI/., i. 64, 116. See Appendix A. 

a See Beaucourt, ii. 69 ; Vallet de ViriviUe, Charles VII., i. 162 ; 
Tbetey, Ecorcheurs sous Charles VII., ii. 449. 
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fight with the English, unless aided by the great feudal 
lords, and that these would never submit to be governed 
by political adventurers and captains of banditti. With 
Yolande were the civil servants, as we should call them, 
the permanent officials; with her, also, were the repre- 
sentative assemblies, both of the kingdom and of the 
provinces, who knew how terrible was the corruption and 
disorder everywhere . 1 By vigorous diplomacy the old 
favorites were frightened and outwitted, and the feeble 
king was handed over to the control of Arthur, 
count of Richemont , 3 brother of the duke of 
Brittany and brother-in-law of Philip of Burgundy. 

The character of Richemont, thus made constable of 
France, was not immaculate. Already he had changed 
sides more than once. Ambitious and overbearing, he 
would tolerate no rival at court, while his greed was only 
less than that of his predecessors . 8 He had, however, a 
real sense of responsibility, and he addressed himself 
seriously to the task of beating back the English. His 
influence secured the support of Brittany, while Philip 
was induced to grant a truce covering a large part of the 
eastern frontier of France . 4 

Some of the old favorites still lingered at court and 

1 See Pdohenard, Jean Juvenal , 82, 198. 

* The real title of Arthur of Brittany was Earl of Richmond in 
Yorkshire, a title conferred at sundry times on various members of 
the ducal house of Brittany. See Doyle, Official Baronage , iii. 118. 
At this time Arthur’s right to the title probably was not acknow- 
ledged in England. The gallicized word " Richemont ” is always 
used by French historians. 

9 For Richemont, see Cosneau, Connetable de Richemont, and a 
review of the book, Bxbl. Ecole dee Charles , xlix. 261. He revoked 
the grants made to former favorites. Beaucourt, ii. 122. 

4 In 1426 Richemont told Philip that he had driven from Charles’s 
court all persons disagreeable to the duke. Philip ought, therefore, 
to act fairly by the royal cause. Under no circumstances would 
Richemont allow the English to triumph. The letter is, on the whole, 
that of a forceful and sensible man. Beaucourt, ii. 375; Planohex^ 
Hist. Bourgogne, iv., bdi. 
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easily gained the ear of the weak king, who never liked 
the manners of the constable. They hindered the nego- 
tiations with Philip, and were supposed to hamper the 
constable’s operations in the field. Richemont did not 
stick at trifles. One favorite he dragged from court and 
drowned in the river, another he slaughtered almost be- 
fore the eyes of Charles. But the third favorite, George 
of La Tremoille, 1 a nobleman of some importance, proved 
too strong for the fierce Breton, and gained firm control 
of the wretched king and of the miserable remnant of 
France still left to Charles. The duke of Brittany went 
back to the English alliance in high dudgeon, while La 
Tr&moille spent the royal treasure in carrying on a pri- 
vate war with the constable, who remained nominally 
loyal. 2 

In 1428 France was come to this condition. Nor- 
mandy, Paris and the country about it, Perche, 

Alen$on, most of Maine and Champagne, were 
in the hands of the English. Brittany was ruled by an 
independent prince, their somewhat reluctant ally. Pi- 
cardy and Flanders on the north, the duchy and county 
of Burgundy on the east, belonged to Philip the Good, 
a man jealous of English success, but still anxious to 
avenge his father’s murder, and irritated by the disgrace 
of Richemont, his brother-in-law, though willing to in- 
trigue with La Tremoille. The duke of Lorraine had 
been cajoled and bullied into acknowledging Henry VI. ; 
even his heir, Ren6 of Anjou, Charles’s brother-in-law, 
yielded at last. Speaking generally, nearly all France 
north of the Loire, and all the country east of that river, 
as far south as Lyons, denied the right of Charles. 8 

1 For La Trdmoille, see Beaucourt, ii. 144, 128. He was born 
1385. 

8 See Quicherat, Rodrigo de Villandrando , 30 ; Loiseleur, Compte 
des depenses fades par Charles VII., 61, 62. 

8 Longnon, Rev. Quest. Hist. , October, 1875, 444 ; and see the map 
published in Wallon, Jeanne d* Arc, dd. iliust., 412. 
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This was not all. Bordeaux had been in English hands 
two centuries and a half, and no city in England was 
more loyal to Henry. Much of the surrounding country 
was English, while the rest of southwestern France was 
ruled by nobles whom neither party could trust. In the 
southeast, Provence was practically an independent state. 

The remainder of France, the country south of the 
Loire between the Garonne and the Rhone, together with 
Dauphiny, acknowledged Charles VII. At a safe dis- 
tance from the enemy, in some strong castle, the king 
passed his time in idleness, in debauchery, and in melan- 
choly brooding over his troubles. His master, La Tr6- 
moille, plundered France, betrayed it to Burgundy, and 
dealt privately with the English to save his own posses- 
sions from attack. 1 Leagued with him were other cour- 
tiers, who in humbler degree imitated his greed and his 
treachery. The great nobles stood aloof. Here and 
there some general in the field tried to do his duly 
against the English without money and without men. 
Most of the captains, however, even when faithful to 
Charles, were by habit unspeakable ruffians, far more 
terrible to the wretched people than to their own enemies, 
and as ready to hire out for private warfare as to take 
the field against the English. More than once the king 
was compelled to ransom his servants from the hands of 
his own soldiers. 2 

In the cities was constant terror. Seldom would the 
burghers open their gates to admit even friendly soldiers. 
Nearly every city in northern France had been besieged, 
some of them many times, and many of them had been 
sacked by Armagnacs, Burgundians, or English. Yet in 
the cities alone was there a hope of safety. The open 
country became a desert, briars choked up what once 
were fertile fields, and the peasants starved or were tor- 

1 See Lcs La Tremoille pendant cinq siecles, 171 et seq. 

* See Quicherat, Rodrigo de Villandrando 9 30. 
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tured to death by the French banditti, or rose in blind 
revolt and were slaughtered by English troops . 1 Out 
of this stress came at last French patriotism and the cen- 
tralized power of the French king; but, at the moment 
when both patriotism and king seemed weakest, the Eng- 
lish sent a strong army under their best captains to force 
the barrier of the Loire and end the struggle. With this 
intent they laid siege to Orleans. 

1 See Basin, i. 32, 45; Jean Ch&rtier, i. 175; Cosnean, 236, 241; 
Journal (Tun Bourgeois de Paris , ann. 1419 ; Tuetey, Ecorcheurs sous 
Charles VII. All contemporary accounts of France speak of the 
utter misery of the country, especially the open country. In 1444 a 
truce was made with the English, and the peasants went wild with 
delight. Basin, i.,161. 
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CHAPTER H. 



DOMREMY. 

The village of Domremy lies in the valley of the 
Meuse, where the Yair enters the larger stream. Through 
rich, green meadows, about a mile wide, the sluggish 
waters of the river flow in many small channels, which 
change their course at flood-time from year to year. Be- 
hind the meadows, east and west, rise low, gentle hills, 
two or three hundred feet high, so flat at the top that 
they seem to mark the original level of the land, through 
which the river and its tributaries have forced their way. 
Just at the foot of this low, sloping wall of hills, on the 
very edge of the meadows, lies the little village, made 
up to-day of forty or fifty houses, as it was four hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Never important enough to be 
walled, it straggles along the great highroad from Langres 
to Verdun, 1 and along a narrow, crooked, irregular lane 
behind it. 

In 1412 the slopes of the hills and the flat land at their 
top were well covered with woods. Above each little vil- 
lage on the banks of the Meuse, above Domremy, Maxey, 
Greux, Burey, and the rest, stretched the forest which 
still keeps the name of the village whose inhabitants it 
supplied with firing four or five centuries ago. 

The peasants of Domremy raised crops of corn, and 
there was a vineyard near by; each family kept fowls 
and bees, but their principal wealth was in their cattle. 
These fed together on the rich pastures of the river-bot- 
tom, and were tended in turn by the children of the vil- 
1 Luce, J. h Domremy , xx. 
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lage. Such is the custom to-day. The houses were of 
stone with thatched or tiled roofs; they were small, of 
one or two or three rooms, and sometimes there was a 
low garret overhead. The furniture was simple : a few 
stools and benches, a table or a pair of trestles with a 
board to cover them, a few pots and pans of copper, and 
some pewter dishes. The housewife had in her chest 
two or three sheets for her feather-bed, two or three ker- 
chiefs, a cloak, a piece of cloth ready to be made into 
whatever garment was most needed, and a few buttons 
and pins. Often there was a sword in the corner, or a 
spear or an arblast, but the peasants were peaceful, sel- 
dom waged war, and often were unable even to resist 
attack . 1 

Under the feudal system, every foot of land had many 
owners, each holding it of a superior lord, until the sov- 
ereign himself was reached. The peasants of Domremy 
were vassals of the noble family of Bourlemont, whose 
castle, some four miles to the south, still stands on a 
wooded headland which juts out into the flat meadows of 
the Meuse. To the same family belonged the larger vil- 
lage of Greux, half a mile north of Domremy, forming 
with it but one parish . 2 

The lords of Bourlemont held their lands of more than 
one overlord. Their castle they held directly of the king 
of France ; not so Domremy. It is probable that nearly 
the whole of this village lay south of an insignificant 
rivulet which separated Greux, a possession of the bishop 
of Toul, from the duchy of Bar. The duke of Bar was 
thus the overlord of Domremy, but for this part of his 
duchy he, in turn, owed allegiance to the king of France. 

The position of this rivulet and the precise feudal rela- 

* See Luce, xliv., liii. 202, and the claims for damages in the 
depositions printed by Tuetey, Ecorcheurs sous Charles VII. 

2 P. L 46, J.’s test. See Lepage, J. est-elle Lorraine f 2de dissert., 
801. 
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tion of Domremy have been the subject of endless contro- 
versy. Its lord lived in France, its bishop was a prince 
of the Empire, the provost was an officer of the duke of 
Bar, while the bailiwick, in which it was included, in- 
cluded also territory more directly dependent upon the 
French crown. From year to year, moreover, king and 
duke, bishop and bailiff, tried to extend their several 
jurisdictions, and so time increased the natural confusion 
of the feudal system. It is quite clear, however, that 
the peasants did not care whether they were separated 
from the king of France by one or more intermediate 
vassals. Their speech was French; their sympathies 
looked west rather than east; even in Lorraine, on the 
other side of the Meuse, the feeling for France was warm, 
though the duchy of Lorraine was no part of the king- 
dom, but belonged to the Holy Boman Empire . 1 

1 The people of Maxey sur Mease, less than a mile from Dom- 
remy, seem to have favored the Burgundians ; but see p. 26, infra. 

The controversy concerning the precise political relations of Dom- 
remy has produced an immense number of pamphlets, some of them 
written very intemperately. For instance, one writer has intimated 
that those who deny that Joan was born in Champagne are guilty 
of blasphemy. Georges, Jeanne (T Arc consider ee au point de vue 
franco - champenois, 532. In fact, so great was the confusion in 
the political geography of the valley of the Meuse, that the same 
man might, not unreasonably, call himself a Frenchman, a resident 
in the duchy of Lorraine, in the duchy of Bar, in the province of 
Champagne, and in the bishopric of Toul, all at onoe. Under these 
circumstances, to seek to determine the political relations of Dom- 
remy hy the casual expressions of people living in the neighborhood 
is absurd. No evidence except that of title-deeds and of the like 
formal documents is worth considering. Unfortunately, the search 
for such evidence, though extensive, has not been quite thorough, 
and some minor questions have not yet been settled beyond possibility 
of doubt. In the light of the evidence thus far collected the matter 
stands somewhat as follows : — 

In the thirteenth century much the larger part, perhaps the whole, 
of Domremy belonged to the duchy of Bar, while Greux and perhaps 
a small part of Domremy belonged to the temporalities of the bishop- 
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The relation of the men of Domremy to the house of 
Bourlemont was friendly. Their dues were heavy, it is 

no of Tool. The line which divided the duchy from the bishopric 
followed the course of a small brook, called the Three Fountains 
Brook, which then entered the Meuse at the northern end of the 
village of Domremy, but which, in the last century, was deflected 
considerably to the southward. Chapellier, Etude hist . et g4og. sur 
Domremy ; lb., Etude sur la veritable nationality de Jr, Luce, 281, 282, 
284 ; De Fange, Patriotisme fran^ais en Lorraine, 21, 53. 

In 1301 the duke of Bar was compelled to do homage to the king 
of France for all that part of his duchy which lay on the left bank of 
the Meuse, including Domremy. Thereafter Domremy south of the 
brook belonged to that part of the duchy which, in the technical lan- 
guage of feudalism, “ moved ” from the kingdom of France. The 
district north of the brook still belonged to the bishop of Toul. Both 
Domremy and Greux continued to belong to the family of Bourle- 
mont, which held lands of many overlords. Chapellier, ubi supra. 

Of the three persons concerned, the king of France, the duke of 
Bar, and the bishop of Toul, the king was the strongest and the 
bishop the weakest. At some time which cannot be fixed precisely, 
probably early in the fifteenth century, Greux passed out of the 
temporal power of the bishop of Toul, and became a subject of dis- 
pute between the king and the duke. The king’s officers were always 
seeking to extend their jurisdiction, while the duke, now become 
duke of Lorraine, and therefore a powerful and independent prince* 
sought to consolidate his possessions and to free himself from French 
control. The duke claimed both Greux and Domremy, while the 
king claimed both as integral parts of his dominions, and not simply 
as estates “ moving 99 from them. There were vicissitudes in the 
controversy, but at length the Three Fountains Brook seems to have 
been agreed upon as the boundary, north of which the king could do 
as he pleased, while south of it he had only the shadowy rights of a 
suzerain. Chapellier, Etude hist , 19 et seq.; Lepage, J. est-elle 
Lorraine t 2de dissert. ; Luce, xxx. In the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, even these were renounced, and the territory south of 
the brook became incorporated in the independent duchy of Lor- 
raine. (In 1571 and 1575. See Lepage, ubi supra, 340.) About 
two hundred years later (in 1766) the whole of this duchy, Dom- 
remy included, was finally joined to France. 

Joan was born, therefore, a subject of the duke of Bar, and, only 
remotely, of the king of France. As has been said, however, this 
made no difference in her feelings and in those of her neighbors. 
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true. Twice a year a tax must be paid on each animal 
drawing a cart; the lord’s harvest must be gathered, his 
hay cut and stored, firewood drawn to his house, fowls 
and beef and bacon furnished to his table. Those who 
had no carts must carry his letters . 1 Services like these 
were the common duty of all peasants. Their lord owed 
them some sort of safeguard, and he lived among them. 
The walls of his castle were in sight; even in Domremy 
he had a little fortress or “strong house,” called the 
Castle of the Island, over which they were compelled to 
mount guard, and to which they could flee in time of 
danger . 2 The lord of Bourlemont with his wife and her 
maids often danced under a gigantic beech-tree near the 
village, where, as the legend went, his ancestor used to 
hold converse with a fairy. On Mid-Lent Sunday, or 

Standing by her father’s house, one of her brothers could probably 
have thrown a stone across the Three Fountains Brook, and into the 
debatable land of Greux. Thither Joan went to church for months, 
and, while watching the cattle in the meadows, she may well have 
crossed the almost imaginary boundary line twenty times a day. In 
spite of the evidence of local quarrels, it is hard to believe that the 
men of Maxey (for the feudal situation of Maxey see Lepage, 2de 
dissert., 287, 288) across the meadows really differed in national 
politics from the men of Domremy ; it is certain that the men of 
Domremy and Greux altogether agreed. Had Joan happened to be 
bom north of the brook, the political influence which surrounded her 
would have been precisely the same. (In addition to the authorities 
above given, see the monographs of M. Athanase Renard and of 
M. Lepage ; Georges, J. est-ette champenoise ou lorraine f ; J. au 
point de vue franco- champenois ; Luce, France pendant la guerre de 
cent ans, 1st ser., 263 et seq. ; P. Landry d’ Arc, Culte de 28, note ; 

Bourgaut, Guide du pelerin a Domremy , 24 ; Misset, J . champenoise .) 

1 Luce, 286. The will of one of the lords of Bourlemont, made in 
1399, provides that if the people of Domremy can show that they 
have been unjustly compelled to give him two dozen goslings, resti- 
tution shall be made. Luce, 19. See, also, Ayroles, Vraie Jeanne 
d?Arc, ii. 90. 

3 P. i. 66, J.'s test See Luce, France pendant la guerre de cent 
ans, 274 et seq. ; Chapellier, Etude hist, et geog. sur Domremy , 14 j 
Servais, Annates du Barrois , i. 42. 
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Fountain Sunday, as they called it, the boys and girls 
went thither also, hung garlands on the branches of the 
fairy tree, ate their cakes in its deep shade, and drank 
the waters of a neighboring fountain which healed the 
sick . 1 The life of noble and peasant in the Middle Ages 
was monotonous and miserable enough, but by moments 
it was light-hearted and picturesque. 

Each little village had its officers, chosen from the 
most substantial and responsible of its people. Thus 
Domremy had its mayor, its sheriff, and its dean, though 
probably there were not sixty men of full age in the 
place. Early in the fifteenth century, the dean of Dom- 
remy was one James, or Jacob, called of Arc , 2 very 
likely from the town of Arc en Barrois. He was born at 
Ceffonds in Champagne, and no one knows how he came 
to live in Domremy, fifty miles from his birthplace. 
Near the beginning of the century, being then about five 
and twenty, he married Isabel of Vouthon, a village four 
or five miles northwest of Domremy. Of his family 
there is no authentic trace ; the relatives of Isabel were 
humble people, carpenters and tilers; one reached the 
dignity of a curacy, and another became a monk . 8 

The couple prospered. They had a good house of 
three or four rooms, close by the church, some meadow 
land, and cattle, of course. James of Arc gained the 
respect of his new neighbors. When they had a lawsuit 
to carry on, when the community wished to make a con- 

1 P. ii. 399, Thevenin ; 404, Thiesselin. See 390, n., 391, n. 

2 In adopting the spelling d’Arc rather than Dare, I have followed 
the great majority of French authorities. So Quicherat (see Georges, 
J. est-elle champenoise f 4), Beaucourt, Wallon, Luce, Boucher de Mo- 
landon, Sorel, A. Renard, Leopold Delisle, Georges, Fabre, Ayroles, 
and many others ; contra , Vallet de Viriville, Yilliaumd, Lepage, 
Lescure. Apart from French usage, the English locution, Joan of 
Arc, is pretty well established. 

• P. ii. 388, Morel ; Luce, xxxvii., 1. ; Labourasse, Vouthon-haut, 
149 et seq. ; Boucher de Molandon, FarnUle de J. ; lb., Jacques d’Arc, 
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tract, James of Arc was one of the committee to manage 
the affair. As dean he commanded the watch, collected 
the taxes, and inspected the weights and measures. That 
influence in a rural community which belongs to a man 
a little richer and a little more successful than most of 
his neighbors, James of Arc earned and kept. 1 

He had several children. The oldest son, named after 
his father, and called Jacquemin, for sake of distinction, 
was bom very early in the century. John was the second 
son; Peter, the youngest child, was bom about 1413. 
Apparently, there was a daughter Catherine, not much 
younger than her brother Jacquemin, who became the wife 
of a neighbor, and died soon after her marriage. 2 About 
the feast of the Epiphany, 1412, 8 Isabel gave 
birth to another daughter. In the church of 
the village the child was baptized Joan or Janet by John 
Minet, probably the curate. She had four godfathers 
and as many godmothers, a number befitting the impor- 
tance of her father in the neighborhood. They were not 
all from Domremy ; two were of Greux, the next village, 
where one served as mayor. John Barre was of Neuf- 
chateau, a small town seven miles to the southward; 
another godparent was the wife of a squire. 4 

There are legends enough concerning the childhood of 
I4r> 1425 ^° an ^ rc ’ but we know little of it until she 
^ * was twelve or thirteen years old. She learned 

Our Father, and Ave Maria, and the Creed from her 

1 Luce, cliv. 97 ; France pendant la guerre de cent ans , 279. Ayroles, 
Vraie Jeanne <TArc , ii. 93, unduly depreciates the office of dean. 

a P. y. 151, 220. Peter was younger than Joan, v. 228. He 
could not have been much younger, or he would not have served in 
the army. The existence and early death of Catherine are pretty 
well established. Boucher de Molandon, Famille de /., 72. 

s P. i. 46, J.’s test. ; v. 116, Boulainvilliers. 1412 is the commonly 
accepted date, though it is impossible to be quite sure. 

4 Luce, liv. 98, 355 ; P. i. 46, J.’s test. ; ii. 395, Estellin ; 398, 
Thevenin ; 429, Joyart. 
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mother; she played with the other children on holidays, 
and with them she tended the cattle at pasture. 1 For 
the rest, we know only what other people living in 
the valley of the Meuse, men and women and children, 
thought and felt in the years between 1412 and 1425. 

Joan was three years old when Henry V. invaded 
France and won the battle of Agincourt. For two or 
three years afterwards, the war was carried on in the 
northwest of the kingdom, and the valley of the Meuse 
was little disturbed. Even in time of peace, not infre- 
quently some lord would ravage the lands of his enemy’s 
vassals, but every one must take his chance of a mishap 
like that. Thus in the village of Maxey, just across the 
river, and less than a mile from Domremy, a battle was 
fought in 1419 between the followers of two quarrelsome 
noblemen. One of these, Robert of Saarbruck, lord of 
Commercy, took some thirty prisoners, whom he held to 
ransom, among them the squire, husband of Joan’s god- 
mother. At this time Domremy escaped. 2 

The alliance between Philip of Burgundy and Henry 
V., and the treaty of Troyes, made in 1420, opened east- 
ern France to the ravages of war, at the same time civil 
and foreign. Louis, duke of Bar and cardinal bishop 
of Verdun, the feudal lord of Domremy, tried to keep 
peace with both parties, but the times were too troubled 
for neutrality. An embassy sent him by Philip of Bur- 
gundy was waylaid on its return by the lord of Com- 
mercy and by Robert of Baudricourt. The latter was a 
partisan of the Armagnacs, and a soldier of fortune, who 
held the little city of Vaucouleurs for the dauphin. In 
vain the cardinal disavowed the outrage ; in vain he paid 
the ambassadors’ ransom: Philip of Burgundy would 

1 P. i. 46, 67, J.’s test. 

s Luce, bdv. 301. There was a tree near Neuf chateau called the 
partisans 7 oak, which took its name from the men who were hanged 
on it. Lescure, Jeanne Dare , 48. 
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hear no excuse, and the cardinal was forced to take 
sides with the Armagnacs. The Burgundians invaded 
his duchy, and he summoned to his aid 44 the most cruel 
and least pitiful of all the Armagnac captains,” the 
Gascon Stephen of Vignolles, called La Hire. This 
man, of whom we shall hear much more, was famous 
throughout France for his bravery, his brutal rapacity, 
and his savage humor. 1 

Neither La Hire nor his Burgundian rivals discrimi- 
nated between friend and foe. Terrified by the outrages 
of his new allies, the weary cardinal resigned his duchy 
to Ren6 of Anjou, a boy of twelve, and constituted the 
duke of Lorraine the boy’s guardian. 2 Charles of Lor- 
raine was soon persuaded to swear allegiance to Henry 
V., but his action had little effect on the freebooters, or 
44 skinners,” who were ravaging the duchy of Bar. Up 
and down the valley of the Meuse they rode, pretending 
revenge for hostile attack, but in reality gratifying their 
greed of booty and their lust of cruelty. Their deeds 
make our ears tingle even now, whether the story is read 
in the rhetorical narrative of a chronicler, in the prosaic 
minutes of a judicial inquest, or in the preamble of the 
pardons which they always got for the asking. They 
drove off all the cattle, they burnt the crops, either to 
light their road or in mere wantonness, and we know the 
contents of each peasant’s house by the list of his poor 
belongings which they destroyed. 8 This was the most 
humane part of their work. “These men,” wrote a 
statesman of the day, “under pretense of blackmail and 
so forth, seized men, women, and little children, regard- 
less of age and sex; violated women and girls; killed hus- 
bands and fathers before their wives and daughters; car- 

1 Luce, hriv., lxvii. 76, 306 ; Joum. Bourg ann. 1431. See Mon- 
strelet, Bk. II. ch. xxii. 

3 Luce, lxix., lxxii. 

8 See Luce, 262, 273. 
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ried off nurses, and left their children to die of hunger; 
took pregnant women, put them in the stocks, let their 
offspring die without baptism, and then threw mother 
and child into the river; seized priests and monks, put 
them to the torture, and beat them until they were maimed 
or driven mad. Some they roasted, dashed out the teeth 
of others, and others they beat with great clubs. God 
knows what cruelty they wrought.” 1 

The wretched men of Domremy were almost defense- 
less. James of Arc and another well-to-do peasant hired 
of the lady of Bourlemont the “Castle of the Island,” the 
fortified house and court-yard already mentioned, stand- 
ing between the village and the river, wherein they could 
take refuge with their cattle, and try to keep themselves 
against sudden attack. J oan’s oldest brother, J acquemin, 
and four other villagers went surety for the rent, which 
was considerable. 3 In 1423 the men of Domremy and 
Greux gave a bond to the lord of Commercy, a ruffian 
whose whole life was spent in robbery and cruelty. By 
it these villages were bound to pay a hearth tax for the 
immunity granted them, and upon it the principal men of 
the two places, James of Arc among them, offered them- 
selves as sureties. Such bonds were openly given and 
received. This was executed before a notary of the eccle- 
siastical court of Toul, and, with fine legal irony, is ex- 
pressed to be given “with good will, and without any 
force, constraint, or guile whatsoever.” Very likely sim- 
ilar bonds were given by the men of Domremy to other 
noble robbers. We are told that these “put to ransom a 
poor village in eight or ten different places, and fired the 
village and church if the blackmail was not paid.” 8 

1 Jean Juvdnal des Ursins, in Beanconrt, iii. 389, 390. 

* Luce, France pendant la guerre de cent ans , 277. 

• Luce, lxxvi. 97, 359 ; Beancourt, iii. 389 ; Tuetey, Ecorcheurs , i. 
60, 89, 94, 95, 157 ; Thomas, Etats provinciaux de la France centrale, 
i. 325 ; Bibl. Ec . Chartes , t. v. 24 ; “ A Successful Highwayman in the 
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The Castle of the Island and the promise of Bobert of 
Commercy were scant protection to the men of Domremy, 
though they could find no better. By good fortune, 
rather than through any precaution, the village escaped 
for several years, but its time was sure to come. Every 
traveler that passed along the great highroad through 
Domremy brought news of fresh horrors. One day Joan 
heard of the death of her cousin’s husband, killed within 
two years of his marriage . 1 At times the sky to the 
northward smoked from the burning villages, and the 
lieutenant of the duke of Bar forbade the peasants to 
light a fire, lest the freebooters should use it to destroy 
the neighborhood . 2 

As has been said, the plundering was indiscriminate. 
The wretched countryman neither knew nor cared if it 
was Englishman, Burgundian, or Armagnac who burnt his 
house before his eyes and his children in it. Indeed, the 
ruffians changed sides so often that at times they hardly 
remembered which master they were pretending to serve. 
Speaking generally, however, there were degrees in the 
brutality which possessed the soldiers of all parties. The 
English at this time usually kept the appearance of a 
regular army under some sort of discipline. The Bur- 
gundian irregulars served a master who commonly paid 
his troops, and who tried to control them by himself or 
his lieutenants. The Armagnacs, those who acknow- 
ledged Charles VII. for king, knew well that he was too 
poor to pay them, too cowardly to lead them in the field, 
and was ready to pardon any outrage they might think it 
worth while to confess. Naturally, therefore, the true 
soldiers of fortune, men hating authority and reckless as 
they were cruel, more and more inclined to the side of 
Charles, and committed the worst outrages in his name. 

Middle Ages,” Atlantic Monthly , Nov. 1890. For Robert, see Du- 
mont, Hist. Commercy , L 209 et seq. 

1 Luce, body. 3 Luce, 142. 
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For all this, the common people of France year by year 
attached themselves more earnestly to the cause of 
Charles VII. Before the English invasion, while Ar- 
magnacs and Burgundians fought for the rule of the 
kingdom, and for the guardianship of the crazy king, 
both parties were willing to betray France to the English 
if they might get some temporary advantage. Even after 
the battle of Agincourt their intrigues continued, and 
all patriotism seemed dead ; only the civic pride of some 
city like Rouen defended it against Henry V. By the 
murder of John of Burgundy at the bridge of Montereau, 
the attitude of the two parties was completely changed. 
Philip the Good allied himself at once to the English, 
and thus made of the Armagnacs the patriotic party, 
almost against their will. Slowly but steadily this fact 
entered into the minds of the common people. La Hire 
and his ruffians were very cruel, more cruel than the 
Englishmen of the regent Bedford, but only through La 
Hire and the like of him was there any hope of final 
escape. Peace could come only by the overthrow of the 
English; when they were gone, La Hire and his compan- 
ions could be dealt with as they deserved. 

Of course the peasants felt this almost unconsciously; 
they did not reason much about it. The old partisan 
hatred did not disappear at once, and patriotic enthusi- 
asm was kindled slowly. The Burgundians of Paris at 
first welcomed the English, and the people of Normandy 
were reasonably quiet under English rule, so long as the 
Armagnac partisans were kept out of the province. Few 
noblemen could be trusted by either side ; but the com- 
mon j>eople came slowly to recognize that the question 
was no longer between Burgundian and Armagnac, but 
between foreigners and Frenchmen. Before that awful 
struggle French patriotism hardly existed. At the end 
of the Hundred Years’ War it was well grown . 1 

1 See Luce, Chron. de Mt. St. Michel , i. 300, for fche story of a man 
who had been twice made prisoner by the Armagnacs, yet loved them 
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What was true of the rest of the kingdom was true 
of a village like Domremy. Much learning has been 
wasted in proving that the part of Domremy in which 
Joan was born belonged to the royal domain. Ingenuity 
has been exhausted in guessing why its people were faith- 
ful to Charles. In fact, they shared the feelings of other 
Frenchmen, of nearly all men not nobles or soldiers who 
spoke the French language, whatever might be their pre- 
cise feudal relation to the crown. Personal and local 
feuds still lasted, of course. There was a peasant even 
in Domremy who passed for a Burgundian. The boys 
of Joan’s age at Domremy used to fight in the meadows 
with the boys of Maxey, the former as Armagnacs, the 
latter as Burgundians ; but these childish quarrels, which 
lasted into the present century, were probably the remains 
of an old local feud between the two villages, rather than 
the result of recent political strife . 1 

In these surroundings Joan passed her childhood. 
Her father came from a village whose people may have 
had a traditional affection for the king of France , 2 but 
his feelings differed little from those of his neighbors. 
Everywhere the child learned that the English, aided by 
the duke of Burgundy, were the cause of all the horrors 
about her, and that the only hope lay in Charles VII., 
her rightful king. The time came when she saw those 
horrors with her own eyes. 

more than he did the English. See, also, Bibl. Ec. Chartes , t. liv. 
475. 

1 P. ii. 423, Gdrard d’Epinal ; i. 65, 66, J.’s test. ; Luce, France 
pendant la guerre de cent ans, 276. 

2 Luce, xL 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE VOICES. 

Some forty miles west of Domremy, the castle of Dou- 
levant was held by Henry of Orly, a soldier of 
fortune, who had gathered to himself a band of 
freebooters, and with them lived off the countryside. 
He cared little for English, Armagnacs, or Burgundians ; 
in the utter confusion of men and parties, he plundered 
all the poor and weak, while he waged war and made 
alliances with the greater feudal lords, changing sides 
with bewildering rapidity. One day, when Joan was 
about thirteen years old, his men fell upon Domremy so 
suddenly that the people could not escape to the Castle 
of the Island. The robbers quickly gathered all the 
cattle of the village, stripped the houses of everything 
worth carrying off, and rode away with their booty. 
Apparently, they did not kill the peasants, or even bum 
their houses, but the livelihood of the village was gone. 
The herd was so large that the castle of Doulevant would 
not hold the cattle, but, as they were driven some fifty 
miles from Domremy, Henry of Orly feared no pursuit. 

In their distress the peaceful peasants called upon 
Joanna of Joinville, then the representative of the family 
of Bourlemont, to which Domremy belonged. The lady 
sent for help to her kinsman, Anthony, count of Vaude- 
mont, one of the most powerful lords in Lorraine. Vaude- 
mont’s men retook the cattle without much difficulty; 
they beat off Orly, when he came riding after them, and 
drove the herd in safety back to Domremy . 1 There was 
great joy in the village at its return. 

i Luce, lxxxi. 275. 
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JOAN OF ABC. 



Thus Domremy learned the meaning of war. The 
English were not directly responsible for the raid, as 
Orly seems to have been in the service of neither party, 
while the count of Yaudemont was distinctly on the 
Anglo-Burgundian side. Nevertheless, as has been said, 
the common people were coming to feel that peace and 
quiet were possible only after the English should be 
driven from France. 

Soon after this raid , 1 at about noon in the summer* 
time, Joan was in her father’s garden, a small plot of 
ground between the house and the church. At her left 
hand, toward the church, she saw a great light and had 
a vision of the archangel Michael, surrounded by other 
angels. The little girl, only about thirteen years old, 
was much frightened, and did not know what was come 
to her; soon the vision faded away. In the days and 
weeks which followed, however, it returned again and 
again. Her fear passed away as she became familiar 
with the sight, and fear was succeeded by great comfort 
and peace, when at length she believed that the archangel 
had verily appeared to her. He bade her be a good girl, 
and promised that God would help her; he said that 
Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret would soon visit 
her, commissioned by God to advise and to guide her, 
and he ordered her to obey their words. His prophecy 
came to pass, and she beheld the two saints, their gra- 
cious faces richly crowned. They told her their natnes, 
and, vaguely at first, they bade her go to the help of the 
king of France. At once she took their voices as the 

1 This is M. Lace’s conjecture, and it is a very happy one, though 
without positive proof. At P. i. 72, Joan says it was seven years 
before her trial, t. e. f 1424 ; at i 52, when she was thirteen years old, 
i «., 1425. Neither statement was intended to be an exact one. 
Moreover, the date of the raid is not certainly known within a year 
or two. See Ayroles, Vraie Jeanne <TArc , ii. 278 et seq. M. Luce 
is certainly fanciful at times, but P. Ayroles is inclined to adopt an 
opinion because it is opposed to that of M. Luce. 
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